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GEORGE BARKER STEVENS 



PROFESSOR FRANK C. PORTER, D.D. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 



George Barker Stevens was born at Spencer, N., Y., July 13, 
1854. His college course was begun at Cornell, and completed 
at Rochester, where he graduated in 1877. After a year of theologi- 
cal study in the Baptist Seminary at Rochester, he came to New 
Haven, and graduated from the Yale Divinity School in 1880. He 
was pastor of the First Congregational Church in Buffalo for two 
years, and then for three years of the First Presbyterian Church 
at Watertown, N. Y. In 1883 ne gained the degree of Ph.D. from 
Syracuse University. The years 1885-86 he spent as a student in 
Germany; and earned the degree of D.D. at Jena, where he studied 
especially under Lipsius. He was then called to the chair of New 
Testament criticism and interpretation at Yale, succeeding Dr. 
Dwight, who entered on the presidency of the university, in 1886. 
This chair he held until 1895, when he was chosen to succeed the 
late Dr. Samuel Harris as Dwight professor of systematic theology. 

Dr. Stevens entered upon the work of this department with 
qualities of mind and with a training which fitted him to meet its 
difficult requirements. It was fortunate that one whose bent and 
earlier studies had been philosophical in their direction had the 
experience of nine years of study and teaching in the New Testa- 
ment chair; and the results of familiarity with the problems of New 
Testament criticism and history were evident in all his dealings 
with doctrinal subjects. His chief interest as a teacher of the New 
Testament had been in the direction of biblical theology; and his 
work in this department produced as its natural fruit the volumes on 
Pauline Theology, and Johannine Theology (1892, 1894), and cul- 
minated in the well-known textbook on The Theology of the New 
Testament (" International Theological Library," 1899). This book 
has been the most used, and will perhaps continue to be the most 
widely known, of Dr. Stevens' writings, though his more recent 
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contribution to the same series, The Christian Doctrine oj Salva- 
tion (1905), is a much fuller and more direct disclosure of his own 
qualities of mind and tendencies of thought. 

The Theology oj the New Testament follows, in its general method 
and conception of its task, in the line of the textbooks of Weiss and 
Beyschlag. The effort is made, not so much to solve the under- 
lying problems of the genesis and growth of the religious conceptions 
of the New Testament, as to present a correct and orderly exposi- 
tion of these conceptions as the various books or writers present 
them; "to set forth, in systematic form, the doctrinal contents of 
the New Testament, according to its natural divisions." The pres- 
ent tendency in this branch of study is to put emphasis on questions 
of origin and influence, to inquire after the sources of the Pauline 
christology, the influence of Paul upon the New Testament writers, 
the historical roots and connections of the Johannine mode of appre- 
hending the person and work of Christ, in a word, the forces and 
movements of the evolution that underlies the New Testament 
literature, of which its writers were not fully conscious, to which they 
give only indirect testimony. Dr. Stevens frankly declines this task. 
The task of the biblical theologian, he declares, is 
not to trace the development of thought within the New Testament period 
(although every aid for so doing will be of great service to him), but to expound 
in systematic form the contents of the New Testament books. The doctrinal 
content of an epistle, for example, may be correctly and adequately exhibited, 
whatever view be held respecting its author or its date. It makes no essential 
difference for our purpose whether the Epistles of James and Peter are pre-Pauline 
or post-Pauline. What they teach must be depicted in substantially the same 
way whether it be done in an earlier or a later part of our book (p. 248). 
This means that the task undertaken is not the reconstruction of 
a history, but the exposition of certain historical sources; not the 
recovery of influences and processes that lie below the surface of 
the New Testament writings, but the interpretation, in logical order, 
of the conceptions contained in the books themselves. It is evident 
enough to the student of this subject that the task which Dr. Stevens 
set himself is one that requires to be done, and one that can be done 
with a considerable degree of adequacy and substantial agreement 
as to the matters of principal concern ; and, on the other hand, that 
the task which he refused is one in which uncertainty prevails and 
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the paths of investigators widely diverge. It was characteristic of 
Dr. Stevens' mind that he chose the region of relative light and cer- 
tainty, and not that of inevitable and discouraging obscurity. The 
task he chose, the most practicable and a highly necessary and useful 
one, he performed in a conspicuously able manner. His book, it 
may safely be claimed, is the best such exposition of New Testa- 
ment theology in English. 

Dr. Stevens' style, here as in all his writings, is distinguished by 
clearness and directness. There is a skill in the discussion of ab- 
struse themes which rests on clearness of thought. What he had 
not thought through, and what he had not made completely his own, 
he did not try to express. This characteristic of his writing revealed 
itself in his method of study. Though a diligent reader of the litera- 
ture of his subject, he did not accumulate material in the form of 
notes. He read widely, and then, out of his own mind and in his 
own style, he wrote, rapidly and with zest, and in a form which 
he only slightly modified by subsequent revision. Thus, although 
he wrote only in the morning, and usually with the interruption of 
an hour's lecture, he was able to produce so large an amount of 
finished work. We may not only admire this rare gift of rapid 
thinking and skilful expression, but may now be peculiarly thankful 
that a career destined to be prematurely cut off was, by the posses- 
sion and constant use of this gift, made so largely productive of 
work of substantial and lasting value. Dr. Stevens had that "fond- 
ness for recreation and leisure" which he himself remarked in Presi- 
dent Harper (Biblical World, March, 1906). But like this friend, 
the impulse to accomplishment was within him. After he had 
undertaken a task he was uneasy until it was accomplished. He 
was an example of that rare variety among writers, one whose 
promises were always fulfilled before they became due. This 
promptitude showed itself in all his ways. Order ruled on his 
study table and in the management of his affairs. This quality 
was not unrelated to his love of clear thought and lucid speech, 
of which mention has already been made. 

Dr. Stevens' characteristics as a theologian appear quite clearly 
in his earlier and more popular book, Doctrine and Life (1895), 
and indirectly in his books on New Testament theology; but it is 
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especially by his last work, The Christian Doctrine oj Salvation, 
that we should judge him, and by this he would wish to be judged. 
It has been said 1 in criticism of this work that it represents a radically 
changed standpoint as compared with the Theology of the New 
Testament. Many of the details cited in support of this opinion 
are simply instances of the difference between a book of biblical 
interpretation and one of a constructive character. But Dr. Stevens 
w r ould not, I think, wish to deny that he had in some measure changed 
his views during recent years. He would rather resent the charge 
that he had not changed. The changes, how r ever, w r ere of the 
character of a direct forward movement, not of deviation from the 
principles and tendencies of his earlier work. With greater con- 
fidence and consistency as time passed did he set forth the inter- 
pretation of Christian faith and experience w 7 hich seemed to him 
the reasonable result of our knowledge of the Bible and of the world. 
Such change as we can mark is of the sort that ought to come to 
every man whose knowledge increases and w r hose mind continues 
active and alert. Matthew Arnold defines theology as "a series 
of conclusions upon the history in the Bible," and says that when 
that history is apprehended all wrong, a theology which deserves 
to be called a science of religion cannot possibly result. Dr. Stevens 
was one of those who seek to draw correct conclusions from the 
history which the Bible contains, rightly apprehended; and his 
Doctrine of Salvation is a notable performance in this direction. 
The positive treatment rests upon a solid basis of biblical and his- 
torical investigations, with which half of the book is taken up; and 
the work represents an admirable illustration of the importance 
of viewing doctrinal subjects in a correct historical perspective. 

The doctrinal theologian of the present day is not expected to 
construct a system of thought of which the proper designation shall 
be his own name. This was expected when systems of theology were 
largely the product of individual reflection upon data, chiefly bibli- 
cal, which no one called in question. The center of gravity has 
now largely shifted from the logical and speculative to the historical 
field. The data must themselves be determined, and this requires 
the common work of many minds. Christian experience and be- 

1 By Dr. Orr, Expository Times, January, 1906. 
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liefs must readjust themselves to a radically changed conception 
both of the Bible and biblical history, and of the world and man. 
Restatements must be attempted in a language that has meaning 
and reality for the men of today. No one man can accomplish the 
great transition in theological thinking required by our present 
knowledge; and no one who attempts to make the transition in a 
way all his own is likely to contribute much to its accomplishment. 
Many must make for themselves the transition from the old to the 
new, and then, in ways which their own qualities and experiences 
influence, must help others to make it. Dr. Stevens' way was not 
that of mysticism or emotion. It was not chiefly that of speculation. 
His talent and training led him to attack the problem of the natural 
and rational use of Scripture as a source of theology. He applied 
an unusual power of clear thinking to the task of discriminating in 
the Bible between form and substance, between things temporary 
and things eternal. He attempted to eliminate matters which can- 
not now be verified, and terms which cannot now be applied, and 
to concentrate upon the elements of biblical teaching which are 
of permanent validity and self- evidencing truth. The result of this 
effort was a practical return to the teachings of Jesus as containing 
the sum and substance of Christian doctrine. Dr. Stevens always 
maintained that there could be no theology if there were not an 
actual historical revelation, having a measurably definite content, 
as well as introspection and reflection upon an actual, present reli- 
gious experience. 2 But he inclined more and more to find that 
historical revelation in Jesus Christ. Some prefer to say that that 
is biblical which forms the unity underlying the diversity of Scrip- 
ture teachings, the uniform and harmonious testimony of the Bible 
taken as a whole. Dr. Stevens preferred to say that "in the deepest 
and truest sense that is biblical which accords with the fundamental 
Christian concepts of God and man." This principle, making 
the teaching of Jesus the test of what is in the theological sense 
biblical, the measure and the substance of historical revelation, 
escapes the danger involved in the other, that differences between 
Old Testament and New, between law and prophecy in the Old, 
between Christ and Paul in the New, and in Paul between his Jewish 

2 See Doctrine and Life, pp. 6, 187 ff. 
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inheritance and his Christian possession, shall be glossed over and 
explained away. Many of the developments of doctrine from New 
Testament times to our own Dr. Stevens regarded as un- Christian 
when submitted to the test of the teaching of Jesus ; un- Christian 
in their idea of God, in their substitution of legal or magical for 
ethical processes, in the dualism that lay at their foundation. He 
would take all questions "into the light of the consciousness of 
Christ himself.' ' This does not mean that he interpreted Paul 
unsympathetically. Paul possessed and gave great expression to 
Christ's own gospel of salvation; but there were also other thoughts 
and theories in Paul that were Jewish or rabbinical in source and 
character. The penal theory of salvation, which Dr. Stevens re- 
jects, is to be found in Paul by the side of the ethical. We cannot 
fairly say that the penal is only the form and the ethical the only 
real content of Paul's thought; but the penal is the Jewish, and 
the ethical the Christian. 

Behind the juridical apparatus of justification and expiation which was 
taken over from his Jewish inheritance and training, we must seek those essen- 
tial ethical truths which constitute the substance of his Christian faith and 
teaching (p. 75). 

The sufficiency of the teaching of Jesus, not indeed in the letter 
of it, for historical study forbids us to rest too heavily on this, but 
in its broad outlines and underlying principles and indwelling spirit, 
has scarcely been argued more consistently and convincingly in any 
other work on doctrinal theology. Over against the common denial 
that the simple teaching of Jesus is a gospel, Dr. Stevens declares : 

I find the gospel, and the whole gospel, in Jesus himself, presented with a 
clarity, a simplicity, a transcendent beauty and matchless power nowhere 
equaled. I believe that our traditional theology lightly esteems it because it 
measures his words by its own artificial distinctions and learned superficiality. 
.... I protest my belief that Jesus came to preach the gospel, and that in word 
and life and death he did preach it, and that all subsequent expositions of that 
gospel, whether apostolic or post-apostolic, are but " broken lights" of him 
(P- 293). 

For myself [he writes again], I believe that we have scarcely begun to appre- 
ciate the significance and saving power of such a personality and such a life as 
that of Jesus Christ in our world, and that no theology which was not practically 
deistic and dualistic could ever remand it to any secondary place (p. 487 f). 
Traditional theology, in his judgment, has accorded to the moral 
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influence of Jesus only secondary importance because it is itself 
reared on a philosophical dualism. 

The result of this return to the life and words of Jesus is that 
in the Christian doctrine of salvation emphasis is put upon the 
example and influence of Jesus, his godlike life, and his will and 
power to lead men to live a life like his own. 

Jesus conceived of man as kindred to God, and of himself as the interpreter 
of God to man and of man to himself, and taught that under his influence and 
inspiration men were to rise into fellowship with God and to realize the life of 
sonship, that is, of moral likeness to God (p. 488). 

This life of sonship Christ perfectly realized, and the progressive 
realization of it by humanity in the spirit of Christ is the atone- 
ment — the reconciliation of man with God. There are only two 
theories of the atonement, the penal and the ethical. Historically 
considered, the penal theory is kindred to the theology of late Jewish 
legalism, while the ethical view is deduced from Jesus' conception 
of the divine fatherhood (p. 531). 

Closely connected with the doctrine of salvation, and even more 
a matter of dispute in our day, is the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
In the chapters on the "Personality of the Savior" and the " Rela- 
tion of Christ to Mankind" we find clear indications of the general 
tendency of Dr. Stevens' mind on this subject. "The ecclesiastical 
Christologies were wrought out when a dualistic philosophy was 
prevalent, and were based upon its assumptions" (p. 298). "If 
God and man are not different in kind, but like in kind, then why 
should not perfect humanity be the truest expression of divinity?" 
(p. 299). Stress should be put, as it is in the New Testament, on 
the conceptions of Jesus as the unique revealer and interpreter of 
God, and hence, through revelation and interpretation, our media- 
tor and Savior. 

We are keeping closest to Jesus' own self-testimony, when we magnify the 
moral and religious significance of his person, and define to ourselves the unique- 
ness of Christ, not in the cold and bloodless categories of metaphysics, but in 
the terms in which he seems to have conceived and expressed his own union 
with God in reciprocal knowledge and mutual fellowship (p. 298). 
In the doctrine of the person of Christ, as in the doctrine of salva- 
tion, Dr. Stevens would maintain an ethical in contrast to a dual- 
istic, metaphysical conception. But here as there he would repudiate 
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the objection that his view was "merely ethical," not because he 
would after all add another element, but because the objection as- 
sumes that there is another, and that it is of higher worth and more 
ultimate reality. Nor did he conceive that an ethical interpreta- 
tion of Christian doctrine, in accordance with the teachings of Jesus, 
was a real departure from apostolic Christianity. True, Paul and 
the early Christians used terms — "Logos," "Image of God," "Wis- 
dom of God," "Son of God" — which had in part speculative con- 
ceptions behind them, and which naturally called forth speculations ; 
but they used them to express the unique character and the revealing 
and saving significance of Christ, rather than a speculative theory 
of his person. And we, at the end of all our speculations, can do 
no better than adopt these very terms, and use them in the spirit 
in which they were first used to express our experience of Christ's 
revealing and saving power (pp. 279, 301). But 

let theories of Christ's person be what they may, he can never lose his place of 
power if it is true that he has lived on earth the ideal life of fellowship with God. 

.... This fact alone constitutes him Savior and Lord Let men heap 

upon him all the titles which reverence and adoring love can invent. They 
can never say of him anything really greater than that he realized in our humanity 
the perfectly Godlike life — that in him we see man at one with God (p. 366). 

To many, of course, a theology like this appears quite inadequate. 
A dualistic supernaturalism is still easier to many minds, and to 
many seems the only Christian and even the only religious view 
of the world. But there are also many in our day, and their num- 
ber is growing, who welcome such an exposition of Christian theology 
as this with joy, and find in it release from a bondage, and escape 
from a region of unrealities, among which it was becoming more 
and more impossible to live. 

Dr. Stevens stood and worked with many others in this effort to 
reconstruct theology in accordance with the truth and in the spirit of 
Christ. He was the last to claim a greater originality than belonged 
especially to him. But he did in this last book a large sendee for 
the cause, dear to his heart, of a truly reasonable and fully Christian 
theology. The volume shows him to be a vigorous champion, but 
though his thrusts are sometimes keen they are never malicious 
and never self-assertive. However severe toward opinions, he was 
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full of friendliness and good-will toward men. Toward others' 
work he was generous and appreciative; with regard to his own, 
always modest and unassuming. His interest and purpose re- 
mained always positive, not critical. He would help to make the 
transition which he judged to be inevitable contribute to the reality 
of Christian faith and to the vitality and efficiency of the Christian 
church. Through many classes of loyal students whose thought 
he has led out of doubt or out of dogmatism into an atmosphere 
both of faith and of freedom, as well as through his books, he will 
still work and speak. 

In the intimate circle of his associates Dr. Stevens exhibited the 
qualities of brightness of spirit, true friendliness, and practical wis- 
dom. To the various duties and frequent perplexities of our com- 
mon task he brought the aid of a never-failing humor and an un- 
common measure of common-sense. His temper was never ruffled, 
his cheerfulness never clouded. It is hard for one long and closely 
associated with him to think, even yet, that one so full of life and 
of joy in life and work is to be no longer among us. But in the 
large accomplishment of his life we may well rejoice. At the end 
of the book which, contrary to every expectation, closed his life- 
work, he appropriated the sentences with which Sabatier ended 
his last book — words recognizing that what he offered was prelim- 
inary, not final in character, and expressing the hope for new labor- 
ers and the expectation of greater harvests in the future. That his 
own work is worthy of honor as an efficient help to progress in re- 
ligious thinking, others than those nearest to him may more fittingly 
testify. From the personal letters of two of the most conspicuous 
leaders of modern Christian thought I am permitted to quote these 
sentences : 

He was a laborious, fruitful and efficient servant in the kingdom of truth 
and love. His books are full of learning and reasonable thought. 

He was a true conservator of the Christian church, because he discriminated 
so clearly between spiritual faith and its dogmatic definitions, and showed by his 
writings so clearly that it is possible to unite the faith which sees him who is 
invisible with the scientific spirit of free inquiry. His life answered the inquiry 
sometimes put whether piety and the new theology are consistent. He demon- 
strated their consistency. In an age which has been too critical, his work has 
been always constructive. 



